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The Priesthood of Days. 

Superstition consists in expecting from things 
made by the Creator powers that ought to be 
expected directly from God alone. “The in- 
visible things of Him,—even his eternal power 
and godhead,”—are, indeed, in some measure 
“understood by the things that are made, by 
those who ‘look up through nature unto na- 
ture’s God;”’ but those supernatural powers 
do not proceed from the things that are made. 
Yet it is to things, chiefly externals, that su- 
perstition looks, as being themselves charged 
with modes of supernatural efficacy,—for in- 
stance articles called charms, magic characters 
or figures, gestures, formulas, attitudes, mys- 
teriously treated liquids, selected days and 
times, and so on,—till there is, perhaps, not a 
mentionable created thing from which some 
supernatural virtue, grace, or power has not 
been looked for by some human beings. 

If we may venture to distinguish between 
Superstition and Idolatry, we may observe that 
Idolatry looks upon certain things as gods. It 
substitutes real or imagined things or beings 
for the true God; while Superstition ascribes to 
things some special divine powers above nature. 
One can be superstitious without being neces- 
sarily an idolater, but he cannot be an idolater 
without being superstitious. As soon as Su- 
perstition worships an object that is made, it 
becomes Idolatry, and the object an idol. The 
idol may be visible or invisible, outward or in- 
ward; a creature, a quality, or a conception in 
itself good, bad, or indifferent. Yet so that in 
our heart or worship it usurps the place of the 
Creator himself, it becomes an idol. 

Certain conventional days are defended as 
objects of devout observance, because of the 
graces and benevolent qualities of heart which 
they are supposed to inspire. No matter if 
Christmas-time was observed under other names 
as days began to lengthen in the year, and by 
nations however heathen, long before the ad- 
vent of Christ personally on earth; no matter 
whether the day is of Scriptural appointment 





or not, we will cherish it, say its advocates, for 
the good-cheer, the unselfishness, the thank- 
fulness, and other graces that it is charged 
with, and that come out of it. “No matter if 
“Thanksgiving Day’ is of human appointment, 
we will observe it for the spirit of thanksgiv- 
ing that we ought to get from it. No matter 
if Fast Day is appointed by the same govern- 
or’s proclamation, we will—well, that is a self- 
denying day, and so we forgot to remember 
it.” This virtually has been the language of 
conduct or of speech. 

The point is, that wherever a day is depended 
on for grace, that attitude of mind is a super- 
stition. For a day is the source or giver of no 
grace, but God is “the Author of all grace.” 
“We cannot command one of the days of the 
Son of Man,” nor one of his graces, nor educe 
a single fruit of the Spirit by injunction. We 
cannot have love to order, joy by adjournment, 
peace by prescription, praise by announcing the 
number of a hymn, prayer by a man’s call to 
lead therein, or thanksgiving as the creature 
of aday. These, all, in their own seasons, are 
the immediate gift and inspiration of the Holy 
One,—good and perfect gifts coming “down 
from the Father of lights” to hearts that have 
been so doing his will as to be open to his in- 
breathing and inspeaking. “My times are in 
thy hands,” that thou mayst rightly divide thy 
word unto my soul’s condition, as thou givest 
to each his portion in due season. “ My soul, 
wait thou only upon God; for. my expectation 
is from Him.” While this is the believer's at- 
titude of spirit, as his days soshall his strength 
be, so shall his experience and observance of 
the birth of Christ be, so shall his testimony 
be that “ Christ is indeed come, and has given 
him an understanding, to know Him that is 
true.” He will not regard aday as sacerdotal, 
or a Mediator of grace, usurping the place of 
Him who is declared to be the “ One Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 
No day, or created thing or man, should inter- 
vene between the soul and God to rob Christ 
of his own place as the Mediator,—with us 
“all the days, even unto the end of the world,— 
and through his Apostle warning the Judaizing 
Church, “ Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed labor upon you in vain. Now 
after that ye have known God, how turn ye 
back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments 
whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over 
again?” (Gal. iv. 9: 10). 
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Some Account of the Early Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 
(Continued from page 180.) 

**‘My pen cannot describe the consoling 
peace I Was favored to enjoy last evening and 
night. I thought perhaps I might look toward 
home to-day. But this morning I felt as if 
my work (or rather the work I am entrusted 
with) is not done in this part of the land. 
Had a meeting appointed at Americus at three 
o’clock this evening where there never was 
but one Friends’ meeting before. We were a 
little late. The people mostly gathered in 
the house as quiet as at a Friends’ meeting. 
And I believe the Great Head of the Church 
was pleased to own our assembly. Thou hast 
cause, Oh my soul, to bow down with rever- 
ence before that Almighty Being who has 
been thy support in all thy trials and close 
provings, in leading thee about among his 
visited children. 

‘*22nd.—Last evening before our meeting 
broke the way seemed clear for us to have a 
meeting at Toledo which was well attended by 
Friends and others. I believe many hearts 
rejoiced that the Lord is still mindful of the 
workmanship of his holy hand in this part of 
the land. 

‘¢23rd.—Oh! how miserable and distressed I 
feel this morning. No one to blame but my- 
self. Oh self! how loth to submit to the cross 
and how hard to subdue. Night before last 
while at Toledo it seemed as plain as spoken 
words: ‘Go to Emporia and tarry not.’ This 
was a little town ten miles from where we 
were and six miles beyond Cottonwood meet- 
ing, where we expected to attend at their 
usual hour the next day, which would make 
twelve miles travel, for what I could not 
see, ‘Go to Emporia’ this evening was re- 
peated. Yet I queried and reasoned it away. 
It looked so foolish for us to make this extra 
traveling, when we could take it as it came. 
I consented to stop, yet I felt so depressed 
that I retired and tried to make the best of it 
I could in my own reasoning way. My com- 
panion came to me and said he felt like going 
on if I was not easy to stay. Here the way 
was made easy for me, yet I tried to satisfy 
him and myself with the same reasons. My 
companion, Hannah Chantry, was taken very 
sick and I passed an almost sleepless night. 
He who does not keep his anger forever will 
in his own good time speak peace to my poor 
tried soul when he sees that it is sufficiently 
humbled under its weight of sin and corrup- 
tion. Went to Cottonwood meeting in much 
weakness and fear, leaving my sick companion 
with a good nurse. The attendance was good. 
The silence was sweet to my soul, for I thought, 
Not one here has more need of a renewal of 
spiritual strength than myself. But very soon 
found that my peace consisted in obedience 
to the Divine will, and though much in the 
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cross to my natural mind, I endeavored to be 
faithful and was favored to return to our 
boarding-place in peace and found my com- 
panion better. [They afterward learned that 
a troop of soldiers was at Emporia the night 
Ruth was so impressed to go there, which was 
the only interpretation they could apply to the 
call, but they had moved on by the time they 
reached the place. ] 

“*24th.—This has been a day of close trial to 
me. Almost ready to sink down under the 
weight of my sins and backslidings. Dear 
H. C. is gaining, though not able to travel. 
The spirit of heaviness is my portion. 

**26th.—Awoke this morning with a quiet, 
peaceful mind. Praise the Lord, Oh! my soul, 
for this deliverance from the hand of despair! 
This is the third meeting I have attended at 
Cottonwood. To be detained calls for pa- 
tience. I have many things to learn in the 
school of Christ. 

“*27th—I believe we were much favored at 
meeting yesterday, after which we took a 
solemn leave of many precious Friends to 
whom we were nearly attached in Christian 
fellowship. In the evening my mind was drawn 
to visit a family a few miles off the road, 
which I gave up to, and peace was my reward. 

‘*28th.—I feel my mind relieved, and clear 
permission to return homeward. How wonder- 
ful are thy ways, oh! Lord; past finding out! 

My way seems closed up before me. No 
call to turn back, and to stand still is a great 
cross, having thought for some time past that 
there is distress at home, either in my family 
or in the neighborhood. After the Scripture 
reading I became entirely resigned to stay or 
do any thing that my heavenly Father required 
of me. Soon after the sun appeared clear and 
the dark, misty clouds were dispelled, and we 
had a meeting appointed at Emporia at five 
o’clock, which was said to be a favored one. 
Though I did not feel relieved as at some other 
times. 

‘*29th. —Had a sick night and am in a poor 
condition for traveling. We came forty-seven 
miles yesterday, which was rather much for 
me. We are all anxious to get home, and are 
favored with peaceful minds. 

“*30th.—Traveled twenty miles yesterday, 
put up at aFriend’s house for dinner. En- 
deavored to take alittle rest. I have been too 
anxious to get home for the good of my health. 
There are a few Friends here, but the things 
of this world seem to have the uppermost seat 
in their hearts. J was so depressed that I 
could not take much rest, so left them with a 
heavy heart We have traveled over very rough 
country to-day, and crossed the Kansas river 
the fourth time since we have been in the State. 
Crossed the Delaware reserve which is a beauti- 
ful tract of land. Ate dinner on the grass by 
the side of a little brook, as we have done many 
times since on this journey. 

“*31lst.—At a very indifferent inn last night. 
Not able to travel till nine o’clock. Came 
ten miles and took dinner at our kind friend’s, 
Benjamin Ball’s. 

“First of Sixth Month.—In leaving the 
city of Atchinson, we passed the Methodist 
meeting-house, where we had the first meet- 
ing in this State. My soul is bowed as at the 
feet of Jesus in thankfulness for the many 
blessings extended to us on this journey. 0, 
merciful Father, thou hast been my guide in 
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a strange land. My staff when weakness pre- 
vailed; my comforter when storms did almost 
overwhelm. This evening we crossed the Mis- 
souri at St. Joseph, into a State of slavery 
bonds and chains and cruel taskmasters. Oh! 
Father, hasten the day when the poor African 
can say, I am chained no longer. 

“*Second of Sixth Month, 1861.—First-day 
morning. Staid at a slave-holder’s house last 
night. Ido feel for this poor, down-trodden 
people, who seem to look’ upon us as if we 
were higher beings than they. I felt like 
taking as little of their labor for my comfort 
as possible. Scattered a few tracts among 
those who seem to have little to do. The man 
of the house was so excited about the war that 
his conversation was very uncomfortable to our 
feelings; we were glad when the time came 
to start on our journey. Our carriage seems 
more like home to us. 

“*4th.—Stayed at-——’s last night. They 
are members of our Society remotely situated, 
so they cannot attend meeting. Many for the 
sake of gain in this world’s goods, settle them- 
selves so distant that they cannot attend a 
place of worship, and by so doing, grow colder 
and colder toward their soul’s interest; so 
much so, that it can be felt at the very en- 
trance of the door. 

“Fifth of Sixth Month.—I was very sick 
last night, yet my mind is so peaceful that I 
am entirely resigned. 

““6th.—We traveled only twelve miles yester- 
day on account of my ill-health. 

‘““7th. --We traveled near thirty-eight miles 
yesterday, and reached the house of John 
Ramsey, only to find it wrapped in mourning. 
Dear Dorcas is prostrated on a bed of sickness, 
and kind friends doing all they can for the 
poor, sinking frame. I never can forget while 
I retain my faculties the solicitude she mani- 
fested in my behalf after I was seated in the 
carriage to start on this journey. She took 
my hand in hers and pressing it as a tender 
mother parting with a child, ‘Dear Ruth, it is 
a trial for us to part. I feel like I must say 
to thee, if I never should see thee again, that 
I greatly desire thy welfare. Be faithful and 
entirely willing to do all thy Master calls for 
at thy hands, so thou may return to thy dear 
children and Friends with the reward of peace.’ 

**8th.-—Our dear Friend is weaker. She 
asked me when I first came home if I would 
not stay with her as much as I could, while 
she lived. She said she had prayed to live till 
Icame home It was our Quarterly Meeting 
and with her consent I went; when we arrived 
at the meeting-house, | had the great pleasure 
of meeting my dear aged father, who was 
moving to this country. Dear father and all 
his living children met after a separation of 
eight years. 

I cannot describe my feelings of thankful- 
ness on being permitted to return home to my 
dear children and Friends, and above all with 
the unmerited reward of peace. 

‘*12th.—Attended Monthly Meeting and re- 
turned my minute. 

‘*Fourteenth of Sixth Month, 1861.—My dear 
Friend Dorcas Ramsey quietly passed away 
without a struggle, and all around is clothed 
in deep mourning, but we believe our loss is 


her eternal gain.” 
(To be continued.) 
cteleaccemntaaltaainaniaeeie 


All thy children shall be taught of God. 
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For “THe FrRienp.” 


Friends and Politics. 


I have noticed some articles in THE FRIEND 
that seem to me to encourage Friends in mixing 
up with the people of the world in political 
strife. We may have Christ without politics, 
and we may have politics without Christ, but 
we cannot have both party politics and Christ 
at the same time. 

Early Friends tried that in the government 
of Pennsylvania; but as soon as party politics 
were suffered to come in, although the State was 
in its infancy, that spirit was strong enough 
to overthrow their peaceable government. 

And to-day it is strong enough to overthrow 
the peaceable reign of Christ wherever it is 
suffered to come into the hearts of his children. 
And I have noticed with sorrow, that whenever 
Friends join in party strife, instead of raising 
politics to a higher plane, it has lowered their 
spiritual life to a level with or beneath that 
of other professing religous denominations. 

R. H. 





The Social Secretary. 


Before the industrial revolution, when en- 
terprises were small and master and men 
worked together, it was easy for the employer 
to know not only the men in his shop, but their 
families also. Cases of sickness, accident and 
death were sure to come to his attention. If 
so disposed, he had every opportunity to be 
personally helpful to those in his employ. 

The rise of the factory, however, and the 
development of the corporation and the trust 
have almost eliminated the personal element 
from our industrial system. The interests of 
business have become so vast and varied that 
the work of administration monopolizes the 
time and strength of those who are respon- 
sible for it. No matter how well disposed the 
officials may be, they cannot know personally 
the many hundreds, and even thousands, in 
their employ, nor can they give much time to 
the study of the physical, intellectual and 
moral welfare of their operatives. Hence the 
estrangement of the employer and his em- 
ployees, the impression that their interests are 
separate, and even antagonistic, and the rise 
of misunderstanding and mutual suspicion be- 
comes easy. 

These new conditions have created a new 
need,—that of one who can devote his whole 
time to becoming acquainted with the em- 
ployees and promoting their general welfare; 
one who looks after sanitary conditions, seeks 
to increase the general intelligence, fosters a 
healthful social life, and strives to improve the 
general morale. 

There is a rising demand for a new profes- 
sion, adapted to both sexes. A year ago an 
interview with the secretary of the League, 
published in the New York Tribune, pointed 
out the above mentioned need, and christened 
the new profession as that of the ‘‘social secre- 
tary.” This suggestion, like a handful of seed 
tossed into the air, was scattered as by the 
four winds, and took root in several different 
states. Already has it been demonstrated that 


the social secretary is a good business invest- 
ment, and the prophecy of a year ago that the 
time would come when such a secretary would 
be an indispensable adjunct of every well-ap- 
pointed establishment gives promise of speedy 
fulfillment.—Social Service, 11th Month, 1900. 
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The Business Man’s Prayer. 


In a foreign exchange we noticed the other 
day an interesting incident in connection with 
the Earl of Hopetown He had an heirloom 
which he prized highly It was an old brass- 
bound, leather covered ledger It belonged to 
the founder of his family, John Hope, who re- 
sided in the High Street of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
more than two hundred yearsago. What made 
it so precious to the possessor was not so much 
its antiquity anc quaintness and personal asso- 
ciation, as the following prayer which appeared 
as its first entry: “O Lord, keep me and this 
buik honest.” 

That old Scottish worthy had a true con- 
ception of the situation. He saw that without 
God’s help he could not live and do business 
honestly. The temptations in commercial life 
were enormous, and it needed a strong con- 
science, a resolute soul and a pure spirit to rise 
above them. He wanted no stain upon his 
character, and no record on his ledger that 
would not bear the closest scrutiny, and so he 
placed his prayer for divine guidance and help 
where it might constantly remind him of his 
duty. 

Two centuries have elapsed since he prayed 
for an honest life and an honest ledger, and 
the need for them has not diminished by the 
lapse of time. Never was business so exact- 
ing in its demands. Competition presses on 
every side. Slow gains arediscounted. There 
is a haste to be rich. The tendency is to 
achieve success at all hazards. Little regard 
is paid to the meansemployed. Men are ready 
to take advantage of time and place. Selfish 
interestsdominate. The main chance is largely 
the governing motive. 

Coming in contact with it, the man of probity 
runs many a risk and experiences much diffi- 
culty in adhering to his principles in all his 
transactions. It requires both courage and 
determination to stand by his moral convict- 
ions. Honesty has many a battle to fight with 
self and greed before it becomes a life-force. 
Many persons think when they start in trade 
that it is an easy thing to buy and sell honestly 
and yet make money, but they soon come in 
contact with the sharper who gets ahead of 
them. This discourages them, and they begin 
to think that if they are not to be left behind, 
they will have to adopt his methods. Advisers 
tell them that they are not up to the times, 
and that business is business. Refined moral 
distinctions in commercialism are out of place. 
Smart bargaining counts. If you want to forge 
to the front and succeed, you must not only 
keep up with the shrewdest, but improve on 
their plans. It is the glory of numbers that 
they turn a deaf ear to the tempting voices 
that would lure them from their integrity; but 
too many say, ‘‘This is business and I must 
not be so particular about the morality of what 
I do,” and so gradually succumb to the maxims 
of the world and resort to tricks, subterfuges 
and practices that at one time would have 
shocked them. Hundreds who are honest in 
almost everything else will take any advantage 
when it comes to a bargain. 

Divine grace is always needful if one is to 
be true, manly and upright; it is imperatively 
required for the moral safety of those who are 
in the rush and competitions of trade in our 
modern life. It is not necessary to write one’s 
prayer for special help in his ledger, but he 


should offer it in his closet at the beginning 
of each day’s labor and should allow his soul 
to go up silently in his counting-room, or by the 
wayside, in seasons of special temptation, or 
in hours of pressing trial. He who takes God 
into partnership in all his enterprises and con- 
ducts his affairs in an honorable and upright 
way may not make the most money, but he will 
have no regrets on his death-bed over others 
wronged, and no dishonest gains to trouble 
him at heaven’s bar. Christianity calls for 
the honest man and the honest ledger.—Pres- 
n. 





The Pacific’s Bottom. 


For the last year or two the Government 
has been diligently conducting surveys in the 
Pacific Ocean, with the object of determining 
the most feasible route for a cable connecting 
the United States with the Philippine Islands. 

Some new and very interesting facts have 
been discovered by these surveyors, and a 
more comprehensive knowledge has been 
gained of the country which lies beneath the 
waters of the Pacific, between the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Philippines. Last year, for 
example, a new submarine abyss, deeper than 
anything hitherto known, was discovered, and 
at the time the bottom, could not be sounded. 
This year, the spot, which has been named 
Nero Deep, was again visited, with greater 
success, for bottom was found, though at the 
enormous depth of 5269 fathoms, or 31,614 
feet. This abyss is of great extent. 

According to the annual report of Rear Ad- 
miral Bradford, there is an almost level plain 
of soft mud of a nearly uniform depth of 2700 
fathoms, extending from Honolulu to the Mid- 
way Islands, and another about five hundred 
fathoms deeper between the latter and Guam, 
broken by submarine reefs and mountain 
ranges. In this territory, also, was discov- 
ered a huge, isolated mountain, which rose to 
within eighty-two fathoms of the surface. 

From a scientific standpoint one of the most 
interesting discoveries made was that of a 
submarine mountain range about five hundred 
knots from Guam, which apparently connects 
with the one which extends from the coast of 
Japan to the Bonin Islands. In this range was 
found a single peak which came to within 
four hundred and ainety-eight feet of the sur- 
face, and a careful survey of it developed the 
fact that it closely resembles in outline the 
famous volcano. Fujiyama, near Yokohama, 
Japan. To the north of this range, according 
to the report, the bed of the ocean slopes 
gradually to the eastward into the great Jap- 
anese Deep, which for years held the record 
for ocean depths. It is this great range which 
seems to be the chief obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of a successful cable line. If a way 
can be found to cross it, there is said to be a 
fine plateau, broken here and there by unim- 
portant reefs, which extends all the way to the 
Philippine Islands, which will afford an ideal 
resting place for a cable..—Phila. Ledger. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON feeling very unwell, 
was persuaded by his family not to go to meet- 
ing, he answered,“ Had the day been fine, I would 
allow my ill-health to keep me at home, but as 
it is stormy, I must go, lest I be thought to 
countenance by my example, the irreligious 
practice of letting trivial hindrances keep us | 
back from public worship.” 





A Touching Incident of Real Life. 


**Prisoner at the bar, have you anything 
to say why sentence of death shall not be 
passed upon you?”’ 

A solemn hush fell over the crowded court 
room; not a whisper was heard anywhere and 
the situation had become painfully oppressive 
when the prisoner was seen to move; his head 
was raised, his hands were clenched and the 
blood rushed into his pale, care-worn face; his 
teeth were firmly set and into his haggard eyes 
came a flash of light. Suddenly he rose to his 
feet, and in a firm, low voice, said:‘‘I have, 
your honor; you have asked me a question, 
and I ask, as the last favor on earth, that you 
will not interrupt my answer until I am through. 
I stand here before this bar convicted of the 
wilful murder of my wife. Truthful witnesses 
have testified to the fact that I was a loafer, 
a drunkard and a wretch; that I returned from 
a long debauch and fired the fatal shot that 
killed the wife I had sworn to love, cherish and 
protect. While I have no remembrance of 
committing the fearful, cowardly and inhuman 
deed, I have no right to complain or condemn 
the verdict of the twelve good men who have 
acted as jurors in this case, for their verdict is 
in accordance with the evidence. But, may 
it please the court, I wish to show that I am 
not alone responsible for the murder of my 
wife.”’ 

This startling statement created a tremen- 
dous sensation. ‘‘I repeat, your honor that 
I am not the only one guilty of the murder of 
my wife. The judge on his bench, the jury in 
the box, the lawyers, and pastor of the church, 
are also guilty before Almighty God, and will 
have to appear with me before his judgment 
throne where we all shall be righteously judged. 

**If twenty men conspire to the murder of 
one person, the law power of this land will 
arrest the twenty and each will be tried and 
convicted for the whole murder, and not one 
twentieth of the crime. I have been made a 
drunkard by law. If it had not been for the 
legalized saloons of my town I never would have 
become a drunkard; my wife would not have 
been murdered; and I would not be here now, 
ready to be hurled into eternity. Had it not 
been for the human traps set out by the con- 
sent of the government, I would have been a 
sober man, a tender father, and a loving hus- 
band. But to-day my home is destroyed, my 
wife murdered, my little children—God bless 
and care for them-——cast on the mercy of a 
cold and cruel world, while I am to be mur- 
dered bythe strong arm of the State. God 
knows I tried to reform, but as long as the 
open saloon was in my pathway, my weak, 
diseased will power was no match against the 
fearful, consuming, agonizing appetite for liq- 
uor. For one year my wife and children were 
supremely happy and our little home was a 
perfect paradise. I was one of those who signed 
a remonstrance against re-opening the saloons 
in our town. The names of one-half the jury 
can be found to-day on the petition certifying 
to the good characters of the rumsellers, and 
falsely stating that the sale of liquor was 
necessary in our town. 

‘‘The prosecuting attorney in this case was 
the one who so eloquently pleaded with this 
court for the licenses, and the judge who sits 
on this bench and who asked me if | had any- 
thing to say before sentence of death was passed 
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upon me, granted the license. I began my 
Hi downward career at the saloon bar—legalized 
tH and protected by the votes of this common- 
Hl wealth—which has received annually a part 
of the blood money from the poor, deluded 
victims. 

‘*After the State had made me a drunkard 
and a murderer, I am taken before another bar 
—the bar of justice (?) by the same power of 
law that legalized the figst bar, and now the 
law-power will conduct me to the place of ex- 
ecution and hasten my soul into eternity. I 
shall appear before another bar—the judgment 
bar of God—and there you who have legalized 
the traffic will have to appear with me. Think 
you that the Great Judge will hold me, the 
poor, helpless victim of your traffic, alone re- 
sponsible for the murder of my wife? Nay, 
I in my drunken, frenzied condition have mur- 
dered one, but you have deliberately and wilfully 
murdered your thousands, and the murder mills 
are in full operation to-day with your consent. 
All of you know in your hearts that these words 
of mine are not the ravings of an unsound mind, 
but God’s truth. 

‘*The liquor traffic of this nation is responsible 
for nearly all the murders, bloodshed, riots, 
poverty, misery, wretchedness and woe. It 
breaks up tnousands of happy homes every 
year, sends the husband and father to prison 
or the gallows, and drives countless mothers 
and little children into the world to suffer and 
die. It furnishes nearly all the criminal business 
of this and every other court, and blasts every 
community it touches. You legalized the saloon 
that made me a drunkard and a murderer, and 
you are guilty with me before God and man for 
the murder of my wife. Your honor, I am 
done. I am now ready to receive my sentence 
and be led forth to the place of execution 
and be murdered according to the laws of the 
State. You will close by asking the Lord to 
have mercy onmy soul. I will also close by 
solemnly asking God to open your blind eyes 
to the truth, to your individual responsibility, 
so that you will cease to give your support 
to this hell-born traffic.’’—Christian Instructor. 

GooD MANNERS AT HoME.—Practical jokes 
are rarely indulged in by persons of nice per- 
ceptions, and teasing passes the bounds of good 
taste when it ceases to be a matter of pure 
fun on all sides. Inquisitiveness is always 
bad form. ‘‘Whom is your letter from?” 
‘‘What makes your eyes so red?” are inter- 
ferences with one'srightful privacy. A closed 
door should be respected and given assurance 
of seclusion. 

One who is so disloyal as to repeat to any 
outsider, however intimate, anything to the 
discredit of the family, deserves to forfeit 
family rights and privileges. 

There are no terms strong enough to con- 
demn the vanity of a parent who will allow a 
daughter’s charms, prospects and advantages to 
be advertised in the public prints. 

Society requires that whatever their private 
relations, husband and wife face the world as 
a unit, harmonious and with interests identical. 

One thing good form imperatively demands 
—that by no mischance, no loss of self-control, 
shall family discords be revealed to strangers 
children or servants. 

An uncontrolled voice is always unmannerly 
and undignified. 


A readiness to give up little things is the 
most tactful appeal possible for a return of 
courtesy at other times when the matter may 
be of importance to us. 

Personalities that are made to do duty as 
family jokes are never funny to strangers.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE SILENT BATTLES. 


Sages and history, a wondrous story 

Have ye revealed, through all the ages down, 
Of strife and peace, of battles and of glory, 

Of cross and crown. 


red and white robes, having made the applicant 
take an oath that he would never reveal the 
secrets of the order, and having blindfolded 
him and put a heavy pack upon his back, pro- 
ceeded to run him through what they called 
‘‘a three year’s warfare.” The long and 
harrowing experience ended with his being 
forced to march up an incline and then ordered 
to jump, refusing to do which, he was pushed 
off, and received the injury which cost the 
lodge very dear for their ‘‘fun.” 

Less than two years ago, the Chicago papers 
gave detailed accounts of the initiation of a 
Swede into a lodge in that city, a man who, 
as his wife testified, had, previous to joining 
the order, never been afflicted mentally, and 
seldom was physically ill, but who, after taking 
the third degree, came home a mental wreck, 
and was soon taken to an asylum. Haunted 
by the terrors of his initiation, he would 
scream, ‘‘You can’t kill me! you can’t killa 
Swede!” In the course of a little over two 
weeks he was released by death from his mental 
agony. More immediately fatal was the case 
of the initiate at Evansville, Indiana, who 
met a horrible death by jumping upon supposed 
rubber spikes, which proved to be real iron 
spikes that had not been removed. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, in the latter part of 
1896, a candidate for initiation into a lodge, 
was placed, as alleged, in a chair, intended 
to be heated, and from which it was expected 
he would jump when the heat became unbear- 
able. This he did not do, even when the smoke 
was seen issuing from the chair. His death 
ensued a little later. Accepting the most 
charitable account of the occurrence, I quote 
from the St. Louis Globe Democrat, which 
stated: ‘‘The story of how his injuries were 
contracted was given out to-night by members 
of the ——- Lodge, after a more sensational 
story had been current. It was that instead 
of a heated chair, he was placed on.an elec- 
trical chair, and a light current tur on in 
the expectation of making him squi¥m. He 
manifested no discomfort, and the current was 
increased several times, without producing any 
apparent effect. Then the smoke was seen 
and he was taken out half electrocuted.’’ 

A little more than a year ago, a student of 
—— College, in the State of New York, met 
his death under circumstances which, said the 
New York World at the time, ‘‘should be ex- 
plored to the bottom,’’ adding, ‘‘This is the 
second case in which a student of that insti- 
tution has come to his death in the process of 
‘initiation’ into one or other of the secret 
orders that ——— has enthusiastically commen- 
ded as a peculiarly valuable adjunct of [that 
institution’s] instruction. There are pecu- 
liarly distressing features about the death of 
young B——. He was nineteen years old, 
six feet tall, splendidly built, and a fine, open- 
hearted, intelligent boy, with the courage of 
a lion. He was an only son, the single hope 
of perpetuating a family which for many gen- 
erations had been distinguished.”’ It then gives 
the particulars of the tragic occurrence to the 
young man, who had been only six weeks a 
student of the college. . Briefly stated, as a 
preliminary test of fitness for initiation into a 











































































Brave men have risen to heed the call of duty, 
True souls have grappled with the shape of wrong, 
And through their wars have come, in martial 
beauty 
Unspoiled and strong. 









But in your tomes I find nowhere recorded, 
Nowhere endowered with its honors due, 

One tale of valor, tested and rewarded— 
One tale that’s true. 







It is the unconfessed, unuttered story, 
Repeated in each life from sun to sun, 
Of man’s long, silent struggle, and God’s glory, 
When right has won. 
In all the record of the past, oh, never 
Is God's right hand more manifest and strong, 
Than when, by prayerful, earnest, firm endeavor, 
Man masters wrong. 
F. W. Hutt, in S. S. Times. 





























































For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Other Tragic Endings of Initiations and 

Hazings. 

The incident of the death of the West Point 
cadet, Oscar L. Booz, due, it is alleged, to 
brutal treatment received at the hands of his 
cadet associates, has made more of a stir than 
is usually accorded tragic matters of this kind. 
A strict governmental inquiry into the par- 
ticulars of this serious and disgraceful occur- 
rence is likely to answer the demand which on 
all sides has been made for it. It is at the 
same time pertinent to point to the fact that 
there have occurred not a few fatal, or well 
nigh fatal, terminations to hazing and initiation 
transactions in places not under the authority 
of the United States government, as in edu- 
cational institutions and secret, oath-bound 
lodges. 

Personally, the writer takes the view that 
it were greatly to be desired on various ac- 
counts that such fraternities did not exist; 
but inasmuch as they are a matter of fact, 
and, as stated, deaths do now and then occur, 
in connection with their permitted procedure, 
it is to be hoped that the present moral shock 
occasioned by the West Point incident, may 
have the result of bringing popular condem- 
nation upon similar inexcusably foolish and 
brutal proceedings everywhere. 

Not desiring to animadvert here upon any 
special order, fraternity or institution, it may 
be permitted me to call attention to several 
tragic occurrences happening within a few 
years, in connection with hazings and initia- 
tions. 

In 1895, at Kansas City, a jury in the Cir- 
cuit Court, awarded the sum of $10,000 dam- 
ages to a married woman whose husband re- 
ceived an injury from which he will never | Greek Letter fraternity, he was sent straight 
recover, while being initiated into a certain| across the country to fasten a slip of paper, 
secret order. The testimony showed that the | on which was inscribed a meaningless message, 
lodge officers, wearing masks, and in long black, | to a railroad bridge. His dead body was found 
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a little later at the bottom of a canal which 
lay across the line of his imposed route, and 
which he would need to struggle across or 
swim through in order to reach the goal. 

Columns of details of similar incidents could 
be given, but these few may suffice to support 
the protest against all so-called hazings, ini- 
tiations and like procedures of a brutal char- 
acter, which will not bear the light. Liable 
as many of these are to eventuate in serious 
maiming or death, they are as unmanly as they 
are uncalled for, and their abandonment should 
be demanded by the general public, as well as 
by those who are more immediately interested. 

Yet is it to be feared that, in many cases, 
parental affiliation with societies and organi- 
zations such as herein alluded to, has made 
it easy for the sons to follow along in the like 
direction. The church at large is manifestly 
greatly weakened by such alliances.* 

JOSIAH _W. LEEDs. 


and thus, too, there falls upon the mother a 
responsibility that is all but impossible to dis- 
charge. The whole burden of parental ac- 
countability, in so far as it relates to morals 
and education, rests on her. Add to this ab- 
normal feature the further one, that the stress 
of life to-day more and more imposes upon 
women also the burden of much work outside 
the family, either in industry or in social re- 
form, and we have the children in a sense both 
unfathered and unmothered by the demands of 
modern civilization. The commercial aim of 
the American people is surely to be distrusted 
when in individual lives it works out so that 
men’s toil in factory, shop and counting-room 
represents the man’s entire achievement, while 
to women and children, in the main, is left the 
struggle of securing the morals of society. 
Statistics showing how much time out of a week 
the average American is permitted by this 
method of making a livelihood to devote to his 





Business and American Fathers. 


The editor of Harper’s Bazar draws a clear 
lesson in astory told by the captain of a police 


a business-reform movement looking to the res- 

toration of the American father to his own. 
On the other hand modern styles of living 

should not be made so costly as to keep the 


ee 


family would doubtless show good ground for | 


precinct in New York. One evening a man 
came to the station-house asking if any lost 
children were there. Three were asleep ina 
back room, and the man went in to see if his 
own was among the number. He awakened a 
boy between two and three years old and asked 
of him if he were Johnny So-and-so. The little 
fellow being very sleepy and frightened, could 
not be made to answer, and the man turned 
away saying he would have to send his wife 
over. “What! do you not know your own 
child?” the police official asked. “To tell the 
truth, I don’t,” the man replied. “I work on 
the ——— line of street cars; the children ain’t 
up when I go away in the morning, and they’re 
in bed when I get back at night. 1 never see 
them.” Later his wife appeared and identified 
one of the children. It was not the one the 
father had picked out! 

This represents a condition of life resulting 
inevitably from the pressure of money-making 
on men. And it is not confined to the stratum 
of society in which long hours of manual labor 
practically annihilate a man’s social relations 
even to the point of unfathering his children 
while he lives. Such are the complexities and 
competition of business: well-to-do city men 
are so far separated from their families by the 
struggle of bread-winning that their office of 
paternity is finally reduced to the matter of 
settling bills. Thus men lose nearly all the 
actual joy and most of the benefits of paternity, 





*A minister, D. B. Gunn, writing to the Christian 
Cynosure concerning a visit paid some months ago toa 
well known college in New England, refers to its earlier 
history when it was noted for its evangelistic teachings, 
missionary spirit, frequent revivals of religion and the 
conversion of its students.” He now observed a marked 
change in the way of spiritual decline. “Any one looking 
fairly at the working of the many secret societies main- 
tained by the students will see,” he says, “ that they have 
much to do with it. The college is honeycombed with 
fraternities. The college register numbers less than 
four hundred students, but there are fourteen Greek 
Letter fraternities! Ten of these have fine buildings, 
costing from ten thousand dollars to fifty thousand dol- 
lars each. The money for their erection and equipment 
has been supplied by former graduates who were members 
of these orders and have acquired wealth.” He refers also 
to the excessive attention given to intercollegiate sports, 
“at times engendering feuds, silly and wicked displays,” 
while the bruised and maimed who resort to the infirmary 
tell the sad tale.” 









wage-earner so much away from home in striv- 


ing to pay for them. 


Ellen McCarty. 


The following was obtained by Jane Peirce 
from Ellen McCarty, during one of her visits 
at Ellen’s home: 

Ellen McCarty was a baptized and much es- 
teemed minister in the Society of Friends, 
living at Elklands, Pennsylvania, a remote and 
rather isolated district, even now, and sixty or 
seventy years ago abundantly more so. 

In the early periods of her religious life she 
underwent great hardships and sacrifices. Liv- 
ing six miles from the meeting she attended, 
generally going thither on foot, often leading 
a little child, and carrying another in her arms. 
On one of these occasions, a heavy snow-storm 
overtook her on her return. Her discourage- 
ments were so great from the difficulties she 
met with, that she thought it could not be re- 
quired of her to undertake the same again; but 
when the next meeting-day came she perse- 
vered, and in that meeting was her first ap- 
pearance in the ministry. Continuing faithful 
to her Divine Leader, she became a clear and 
convincing minister, evidencing the true an- 
nointing. Hearing that a company of militia 
had been assembled by their captain to exercise 
on a ground some miles from her house, and 
feeling her mind drawn to visit the muster- 
ground, and seek a religious opportunity with 
the captain; she believed if she would be 
faithful, a Friend and neighbor, named Hoag- 
land, would be willing to accompany her. So 
she dressed and walked towards the neighbor’s 
house, when to her astonishment, she found 
the Friend standing in her door with cloak and 
bonnet on waiting Ellen’s arrival, though en- 
tirely ignorant of her concern by any outward 
channel. This great confirmation increased 
her faith, When they reached the muster- 
ground Ellen had a powerful interview with 
the captain, who laid down his arms, never 


again to resume them. yr & 
1870. 











IF religion has done nothing for your temper, 
it has done nothing for your soul.—R. Clayton. 
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Learn to be Content. 


An account of the close of the life of Thomas 
G. Taylor in the peace and triumph of the gos- 
pel, who died a prisoner in Anamosa Peniten- 
tiary, Iowa, in 1900, appeared in THE FRIEND, 
vol. 64, page 387. 

He is the subject of the interesting tract 
entitled, ‘‘The Prisoner Delivered from the 
Bondage of Sin,” which is number 162 of the 
series published by the Tract Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

A ministering Friend who often visited him 
and to whom he entrusted some of his writ- 
ings, has forwarded one of his written exhor- 
tations, which, though addressed ‘‘To a Fellow 
Prisoner,” seems to us appropriate to the con- 
dition of all. It is as follows: 

“*If thou art one of the many whose daily 
cry is, ‘Oh! I can’t be content in a place like 
this,’ then let me remind thee of the fact that 
contentment is possible. Open thy Bible and 
turn to Phil. iv: 11, where St. Paul says, ‘I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, therein 
to be content.” This means that he was not 
always able to say, ‘I am content in my state.’ 
This was an attainment he reached by struggle 
and discipline, by learning in the school of 
Christ, just as all of us have to learn it, if 
we ever do, and any of us may learn it if we 
will. One step towards it is patient submis- 
sion to unavoidable ills and hardship. No 
earthly lot is perfect, no mortal ever yet in 
this world found a set of circumstances with- 
out some drawback. But sometimes it lies in 
our power to remove the discomfort, for much 
of our hardship is of our own making, and 
would require but little energy on our own 
part to cure it. We surely are very foolish if 
we live on amid ills and frets, day after day, 
which we might change for comfort if we 
would. 

‘‘True there are trials which we cannot 
change into pleasure, burdens which we can- 
not lay off, crosses which we must continue to 
carry. And when we have those trials, why 
should we not sweetly accept them as part of 
God’s best way with us. Discontent never 
made a rough path smoother, a heavy burden 
lighter, a dark way brighter, or a sorrow less 
sore—it only makes matters worse. 

**If we would learn the lesson of content- 
ment, we must train ourselves to live for the 
higher things. No earthly misfortune can 
touch the wealth a Christian holds in the Di- 
vine promises and hopes. Just in the measure 
in which we learn to live for spiritual and un- 
seen things, do we find contentment amid 
earth’s trials and losses. If we live to please 
God—to build up Christ like characters in our- 
selves, and to lay up treasures in heaven, we 
shall not depend for happiness on the way things 
go with us here. The lower desires are 
crowded out by the higher. We need this 
world less as we get more of God and heaven 
into our hearts. 

‘*This was the secret of the contentment 
of the ancient prisoner whose written epistles 
are so well worth considering. He was con- 
tent in any trial, because earth meant so little 
and Christ meant so much to him. He did 
not need the things he did not have, he was 
not made poor by the things he lost, he was 
not vexed by the sufferings he had to endure, 
because the source of his life was in heaven, 
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say” is the common remark which indicates 
that with him who utters it the rector’s saying 
will be of uncommonly little effective weight. 
You see the operation of this feeling in an 
almost ludicrous way in the comments on the 
public utterances of the bishops. Those ut- 
terances are seldom denounced but unless they 
are so intellectual or so well-worded as to extort 
praise they are seldom treated as serious con- 
tributions to the discussion. The writers of 
leaders or letters quote them as evidences of 
opinion, accept or answer them very briefly, and 
pass on, not minding greatly, to what they con- 
sider the pith of the discussion. This is true 
even when the subject is purely spiritual or 
ecclesiastical, while outside those two depart- 
ments of thought there is not only no disposi- 
tion to concede extra reverence to bishops, 
but they are habitually treated, and this by 
members of their own church, with the gross- 
est unfairness; the common assumption that a 
chief in any profession is sure to be, or to 
have been, specially qualified by general intel- 
ligence and knowledge being wholly ignored. 
In this matter again—the teaching authority 
of the clergy—there is between the laity and 
the clerical order a deep and permanent cleav- 
age. 

At a social reform meeting in New York, 
held Eleventh Month 27th, 1900, Bishop Potter 
confirmed the above view as follows: The ab- 
sence of Bishop Potter occasioned surprise 
until the chairman read a letter from the bishop 
stating that an ecclesiastic is not the best 
instrument of a meeting whose aim is to unify 
the forces on the side of law, decency and 
protection of the weak. “The clergy,” he 
wrote, “may fitly exercise the prophetic office 
of rousing, warning, entreating; but in social 
and political movements their best service 
will be in the ranks, where, as in times of 
stress and siege, they may patrol, mount guard, 
keep watch, but leave to others the task of 
generalship.” 

Caught in a Net. 

In Prof. Max Muller’s account of his Indian 
friends, in the second volume of his “Auld 
Lang Syne,’’ he has given a striking sketch of 
a very talented and cultivated young man, of 
the highest caste, who had been brought to 
faith in Christ in India, and who came to Lon- 
don in order to study Christianity in a Christian 
land. When asked about the thought or ex- 
perience that had made him a Christian, he 
gave this remarkable testimony: “I can explain 
why 1 rejected Siva and Krishna and Allah, 
I can tell you everything that kept me back 
so long from Christianity as preached to us in 
India, and made me reject the New as well 
as the Old Testament as unsatisfactory to a 
thinking man. But why and how I became a 
Christian I cannot explain. I was caught as 
ina net, and I could not get away from Christ.”’ 

What an illustration of our Lord’s own words, 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.’’ There was some- 
thing in the Spirit of the Lord quite distinct 
from the presentation of his teaching, which 
caught and held his acute mind and inquiring 
heart. Indeed, it was a case of heart drawing 
as Over against mind conviction... . . . 

The woman of Samaria persuaded the men 
of her town to come and see the man who told 


her all she had ever done. And they said 
“Now we believe, not because of thy saying, 
for we have heard Him vurselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world.’”’ 

But there was another testimony of the young 
Hindu. He had come to London, hoping to 
find the concrete exemplification of the life 
and doctrine of Jesus in a Christian civiliza- 
tion. But what he actually saw was so differ- 
ent from his ideals that he said to Prof. Muller: 
**If what I have seen in London is Christianity, 
I want to go back to India; if that is Christ- 
ianity, I am not a Christian. 

It is a severe indictment of our practical 
living of the gospel, but it was a judgment 
that the Hindu had the right to pronounce. 
Christians are the living representatives of 
Christ. It is through their life that the gos- 
pel is made known to the world far more than 
by their word. The Hindu had been drawn to 
Christ by what he had learned of the Master 
himself. He was repelled again by the imper- 
fect life of the Master’s professed disciple.— 
W. A. Brooks. 


Words of Wisdom. 


Could we but brush the cob-webs of prejudice 
from our eyes, how many beautiful visions 
might be seen in the light of truth. The follow- 
ing selection from the writings of Gautama 
Buddha, who taught the precepts of his re- 
ligion to his devoted disciples over five hundred 
and twenty-five years previous to the beautiful 
age when the ‘‘ Word’’ of ‘‘Truth’’ ‘‘ was made 
flesh and dwelt among us’’ for our sakes: 
**upon whom the ends of the world are come,”’ 
will serve to illustrate the principle of an 
‘Inner Light’’* which has been combatted so 
bitterly by many persons who have been vic- 
tims of prejudice, and who have failed to see 
anything valuable or worthy of praise in any 
system of thought not held by themselves. 
Above all things, Buddha was a lover of peace, 
and positively forbade the shedding of blood. 
Drunkenness was regarded by him as next to 
murder, and was forbidden in the same manner. 
According to his teaching he received his 
knowledge of truth and virtue by “‘immediate 
revelation;’’ and while much that is crude has 
intruded into his doctrine, are we not warranted 
in meditating on that which follows, and con- 
cluding that our great God and Saviour saw fit 
to reveal to the inner eye of Gautama Buddha 
a wide vision of truth as it isin its own Divine 
nature. And while holding fast to our own 
revelation as it is in Christ Jesus, may we not 
be profited by a reverentia! study of such 
wisdom as has been revealed by the same spirit 
through another instrument? 

As there are some things that appear to be 
somewhat similar to our Lord’s ‘‘beatitudes,”’ 
first declared upon the mount, in the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, the following have 
been designated 

‘*THE BEATITUDES’’ OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA, or 
**The Wise One,’’ written some five hundred 
and twenty-five years before Christ. 





*Compare the following passage from the Retracta- 
tions of Augustine, as reproduced by the late Professor 
Max Muller: “The very thing which is now called the 
Christian religion existed among the ancients, and was 
not absent from the beginning of the human race until 
Christ came in the flesh, whence the true religion, which 
already existed, began to be called Christian.”—Eb. 


**To shun the company of the foolish: to pay 
deference to the wisely learned; to worship 
what ought to be worshipped; these are blessed 
things, mark them well. 

**To dwell among good men; to have with 
one’s self the consciousness of good deeds done; 
to guard well al] one’s actions; these are bless- 
ed things, mark them well. 

‘*To hear and see much in order to acquire 
knowledge; to study all science that leads not 
to sin; to make use of proper language; to 
acquire knowledge of propriety of behaviour; 
these are blessed things» mark them well. 

‘*To treat parents with tenderness and affec- 
tion; to nourish well one’s wife and children; 
to perform no action under the influence of sin- 
ful temptation; these are blessed things, mark 
them well. 

“‘To make offerings and give abundant 
alms; to act in accordance with the precepts of 
the law and of virtue; to assist relatives and 
friends; to perform virtuous actions; these are 
blessed things, mark them well. 

**To avoid sin; to be most instant and stren- 
uous in such avoiding; to abstain from spirit- 
uous liquor; to remember always the principle 
of accumulation of merit; these are blessed 
things, mark them well. 

‘**To pay respect to all those who are worthy 
of regard; to be ever humble; to be ever con- 
tented; to be grateful for favors received; to 
listen to the preaching of the sacred law at the 
proper times; these are blessed things, mark 
them well. 

*‘To be patient and endure suffering; to 
rejoice in edifying discourse; to visit holy men 
when occasion serves; to converse on religious 
subjects; these are blessed things, mark them 
well. 

“To practice religious austerities, to con- 
tinue firm in the sublime truth; to study always 
how to act in the most virtuous way; to keep 
the eyes firmly fixed upon the attainment of 
‘‘the great peace;’’ these are blessed things, 
mark them well. 

“*To be of tranquil mind; to be exempt from 
passion; to be perfectly composed and fear- 
less amid all earthly dangers; these are blessed 
things, mark them well. 

‘“Who so possesses and observes these thirty- 
eight blessings, shall never be overcome, and 
shall find happiness in all things; mark them 
well. So shalt thou enjoy the peace of the 
**Wise ones.”’ 

ARTHUR W. DOWE. 

WHENEVER one sees the Christian disposition 
manifested in any emergency, his judgment 
and conscience approves it; he does not have 
to argue himself into commending it, says the 
Advance. The disposition is so unmistakably 
excellent and worthy that it compels admira- 
tion, and that from those who are not Chris- 
tians themselves, as well as from those who 
are. This isa unique power of Christianity 
that the dispositions it inculcates are so mani- 
festly excellent that they do not have to be 
defended by argument. 








WE may keep our life if we will, carefully 
preserving it from waste, but we shall have 
no reward. no honor from it at the last. But 
if we empty it out in loving service, we shall 
make it a lasting blessing to the world, and we 
shall be remembered forever.—J. R. Miller. 



























































































ARABIA. 
I went into Arabia.— Paul. 


Welcome the silence of the sandy plain, 

Thrice welcome, calm environment of God! 
Here let me rest beside the desert stream. 
Too short my sounding line to reach the depths 
Of knowledge, power and mercy infinite, 

Too deep—yet I may drink and be refreshed, 
And with a vision purified descry 
Fresh beauties in the future’s glowing dawn. 

O, anchorage divine! 0, love, untold 

Hold thou me evermore! #0Q light of life 

And life of light, arm me for holy strife, 

And ceaseless labor of a life-long love. 

—RH. T. Miller. 
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**WHAT you learn from bad habits and from 
bad society, you will never forget, and it will 
be a lasting pang to you. [I tell you in all 
sincerity, not as in the excitement of speech, 
but as 1 would confess, and have confessed be- 
fore God, 1 would give my right hand to-night, 
if | could forget that which I have learned in 
bad society.”-—John B. Gough. 


-_s tO 


WHOSOEVER desires to persevere and in- 
crease in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, to live and die in hope 
that maketh not ashamed, must be diligent in 
secret prayer; must constantly read the Scrip- 
tures, begging Him to explain them, and give 
faith in them, and must walk with those who 
walk conscientiously before God, in whose 
manner, spirit and discourse, there is what 
reaches the heart, and tends to humble, quicken 
and comfort the soul.—Henry Venn. 

icra a gna aaa 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep States.—The mistranslation of certain des- 
patches sent by the Administration at Washington to 
Minister Conger at Pekin has apparently caused the latter 
to act in direct violation of the policy of the Administra- 
tion on some points of importance, particularly in retain- 
ing the word “irrevocable” in presenting the demands of 
the Powers ; and which commits them to it as an ultima- 
tum. The United States are looked upon by the Chinese 
as the only Power really desiring to retain the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire. The other Powers are regarded 
as desirous of breaking it up, with the possible exception 
of Russia, who, the Chinese think, merely favors a post- 
ponement in order eventually to secure a larger share. 

The joint note of the Powers has been signed by the 
foreign ministers at Pekin. 

Speaking of the terms formulated and signed by the 
foreign Ministers in Pekin, Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese 
Minister at Washington said: “‘The demands are hard, 
but China is disposed to meet the Powers half way in 
bringing about an early settlement. There will be no 
delay in Imperial action. I am sorry that the efforts of 
the United States to eliminate the word ‘irrevocable’ 
from the agreement were not crowned with success, but I 
hope that the Powers will not be inclined to interpret 
that word in its strictest sense. China’s willingness to 
comply with the wishes of the Powers had repeatedly 
been shown since the beginning of peace negotiations. 
She has punished the eleven Princes and officials desig- 
nated by the Powers, and will administer to them the 
severest punishment, as required by the Powers. She is 
also willing to pay a reasonable indemnity, as demanded.” 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty with England respecting 
the Nicaragua Canal has passed the Senate of the United 
States by a vote of 55 to 18, after certain amendments 
were adopted intended to control the canal in the interests 
of the United States. As thus amended it must receive 
the approval of Great Britain before it becomes operative. 
By this treaty it is agreed that all vessels shall pass 
through the canal on the same terms as those of the 
United States, and in war between other Powers the 
United States agree to preserve the neutrality of the 
canal toward all belligerents. 

The legal status of the Philippine Islands is now under 
consideration in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and its decision as to whether the Constitution of this 
country is in force there, is awaited with great interest. 

A Seattle, Wash., despatch says: The Great Cascade 
Railroad tunnel, 13,813 feet long, was opened to travel 
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on the 21st instant. The first train passed through it in | that the Governments which at The Hague declared their 


eleven minutes. 
The annual report of the Commission of the Five Civil- 


determination to use their efforts to secure amicable set- 
tlement of disputes by means of mediation and arbitration 


ized Tribes says that, with the improving conditions, it is | should make a united effort to bring the verdict of the 


hoped by a uniformity of political institutions to lay the 
foundation for an ultimate common Government. The 
hostility to any change in the old ways, coupled with an 
inability to comprehend any benefit to them, encountered 
at first by the Commission, has gradually relaxed. Prac- 
tically all the citizens of the tribes are now in co-opera- 
tion with the Commission in the endeavor to bring to a 
speedy conclusion the original undertaking of the Com- 
mission. The Commission finds that the allotment of the 
lands will be difficult and complex. Title to the land in 
each of the tribes differs, so that there can be no com- 
mon rule applicable to all. The enrollment of citizens is 
progressing with accuracy. 

The United States, Russia, Great Britain and France 
claim 23,000,000 of 51,000,000 square miles, including by 
far the most valuable parts of the world. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in this city, which 
begun in a small way in 1821, has grown to be the largest 
establishment of the kind in the world, with an estimated 
capital employed of $10,000,000, an annual output of 
$17,000,000 and turning out four locomotives for every 
working day in the year. 

The recent census shows that about 12 per cent. of the 
population of the United States is colored. 

Petroleum of high grade is reported to have been found 
at Linglestown, Dauphin county, Pa., in sufficient quan- 
tity to encourage the drilling of a well. 

The proposed ship channel from Lake Michigan at Chi- 
cago, towards the Mississippi River, has been unfavorably 
reported on by the Board of Engineers appointed to make 
a survey and estimate of cost who say that a waterway 
for lake vessels extending only to the mouth of the Illi- 
nois River will not develop commerce that will justify 
such an expenditure, and that this improvement by itself 
is not advisable. The Board, therefore, recommends that 
no further surveys of the Desplaines and Illinois Rivers 
be made unless in connection with a project to be author- 
ized by Congress which shall include provision for a cor- 
responding depth of water in the Mississippi below the 
mouth of the Illinois. 

There were 463 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 94 more than the previous 
week and 50 more than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 225 were males and 238 females: 65 died 
of consumption of the lungs ; 64 of inflammation of the 
lungs and surrounding membranes; 20 of diphtheria; 16 
of cancer; 11 of apoplexy, and 10 of typhoid fever. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 10,°;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.50 to $3.85; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.60. 

GraAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 704 to T0%c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 to 423c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 304 to 3lc. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 58 to 5#c.; good, 5 to 54c.; me- 
dium, 4? to 4Zc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 4} to 44c; good, 2? to 33c.; 
common, 2 to 2}c.; spring lambs, 4 to 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to 7ic. 

FoREIGN—The Medical Faculty of the University of 
Heidelberg has made a very interesting report on the ef- 
fect of incandescent light (gas or electrical) on the eyes. 
After having carefully weighed all the evidence on the 
question, the verdict is that the incandescent light is not 
harmful. For lighting large halls or places of entertain- 
ment, electricity is especially recommended from hygienic 
points of view. 

In addition to the French order directing that the cases 
filled with Chinese loot, sent to President Loubet and 
others, by General Frey, in China, shall be embargoed at 
Marseilles, the government has decided that all objects 
seized by the French expeditionary force shall be restored. 

Recent advices from Finland show that a systematic 
effort is being made to Russianize that country. All pa- 
pers in the Grand Duchy which had criticized the Govern- 
ment in any way, whether printed in Swedish, Finnish or 
Danish, were being suppressed. 

It is said that the press censorship, the suppression of 
recognized organs of public opinion and the loss of legis- 
lative autonomy will be followed by the proclamation of 
the Greek Orthodox religion as the State religion, not- 
withstanding the fact that 98 per cent. of the population 
belong to the Lutheran Church. It is also understood 
that Russian is to be made compulsory as the language 
of instruction in the secondary schools. 

In an interview with Paul Kruger in Holland it is said 
he is emphatic in disclaiming any desire to involve other 
nations in war in behalf of the Boers. What he asks is 


civilized world to bear on Great Britain. He avers that 
the provisions of The Hague convention and the laws and 
usages of war are trampled under foot, and he wants to 
know whether the signatories of this convention have 
anything to say on the subject. 

The Boers have invaded Cape Colony, where there are 
fears of an uprising among the Dutch settlers against 
Great Britain. The troops at the disposal of the British 
authorities do not appear to be sufficient to cope with any 
extensive spread of military operations. 

Fighting is reported between the Boer and British forces 
in Cape Colony, in which the British retired “ with losses.” 
Virtually all the districts of Cape Colony in the vicinity 
of Orange River are in more or less open revolt. 

Great Britain is taking steps to send troops to South 
Africa to reinforce Kitchener in repelling the invasion of 
the Boers in Cape Colony, where fighting has occurred. 
The Colonial police will be increased to ten thousand men. 

A dispatch from Glasgow says: “Clyde ship builders 
recently placed orders for 150,000 tons of plates in the 
United States, ata saving of $250,000. 

The depression in the Scotch steel and malleable iron 
trades is acute. Fourteen furnaces will be damped at the 
end of the year. The steel works are talking of closing 
indefinitely. 

In England a decline in the price of pig iron has caused 
a considerable decline in production. 

General MacArthur has issued a proclamation warning 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands that hereafter 
strict compliance with the laws of war will be required 
of non-combatants. 

The leaders of the projected Autonomy party in Manila 
have had a conference with the Philippine Commission, 
which has approved of the movement. The plan is to form 
United States Territories, including candidature for ulti- 
mate Statehood., A native Legislature would elect five 
members to the United States Congress. 

Sixto Lopez, the Filipino agent-who has been in Phila- 
delphia for some days, issued a “letter to the President 
and people of the United States,” in the course of which 
he says: “ At this season of peace I plead for peace. I 
plead on behalf of the wife and mother down whose cheeks 
are coursing the silent tears; on behalf of the maiden who 
has met with her first great sorrow; on behalf of the sad 
little faces, too young to realize what has happened, but 
who know that the one who occupied that vacant chair 
will never more return; on behalf of the patriots who, for 
good or ill, have laid down their life for their country’s 
cause; on behalf of the brave soldiers marching under 
both flags; and in the name and for the sake of Him, the 
Friend of the oppressed, who suffered unjust condemna- 
tion as a rebel against the Lord of Hosts,I plead for 
peace. May this plea, written with the blood and tears 
of our people, reach the hearts of all who share the peace 
and good-will of the Herald Angel’s song on this, the last 
Christmas of the century.” 

The discovery has been made by Dr. H. Goldschmidt, of 
Essen, Germany, that an intense heat is produced by burn- 
ing together powdered aluminum, thoroughly mixed with 
a metallic oxide, such asiron rust. The mixture is ignited 
by a strip of magnesium. The mixture burns fiercely, 
and a little of the molten substance will melt channels in 
a bar of steel. It is expected that steel rails, steam 
pipes, etc., may be welded by this process. The temper- 
ature may be regulated by the addition of sand or similar 
substances. 


NOTICES. 


RacHEL G. HALL, plain milliner, 1328 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, on and after Twelfth Month 29th, 1900. 


TIME CHANGED FOR HOLDING MEETING AT WEST CHESTER, 
Pa.—With the approval of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Media, Eleventh Month 13th, 1900, of a religious 
concern of Thos. H. Whitson, a meeting for worship was 
appointed to be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, at West 
Chester, on First-day, the sixth of First Month, 1901, at 
2.30 p. M., at which Friends and especially the younger 
members are invited to be present. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—t'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 












